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Among the First Players.
Florence Farr played Raina. In her company were A. E. W.
Mason, the future novelist (Plechanoff); and Bernard Gould, the
future Sir Bernard Partridge of Punch fame (Sergius). In America,
the Sergius was Henry Jewett who later founded Boston's most
famous stock company; and the Bluntschli, of course, was Mansfield.
'In spite of a Liberal Revolution or two, I can no longer be
satisfied with fictitious morals and fictitious good conduct, shedding
fictitious glory on robbery, starvation, disease, crime, drink, war,
cruelty, cupidity, and all the other commonplaces of civilization which
drive men to the theatre to make foolish pretences that such things
are progress, science, morals, religion, patriotism, imperial supremacy,
national greatness and all the other names the newspapers call them.'
G. B. S.
The first programme of Arms and the Man described
it deceptively as A Romantic Comedy. A comedy, yes:
but Shaw can no more produce romance than the cold bath
tap a cup of hot chocolate. More properly it is an anti-
romantic comedy, with Shaw in full tilt against the stage's
stock romantic figures. He plucks the immaculate heroine
from her impossible pedestal and turns the musical comedy
hero into a figure of fun. In short, he humanized the
characters; a process so unheard of at the time that it drew
from King Edward VII the verdict that whoever the author,
'he is of course mad.*" The play is thus not an attempt to
strip war of glamour (a feat it performs incidentally) but a
serious though very far from solemn attempt to present the
eternal conflict between artificial romantic morality (Sergius)
and natural realistic morality (Bluntschli).
Naturally, natural morality prevails; and despite absence
from the stage for almost the whole of the second act, the
chocolate soldier as opposed to the romantic soldier wins
every trick, and indeed runs away with the play. The
author was conscious from the first that the part of Bluntschli
would always endanger the balance of the play, and so was
always at pains to stress the importance of Sergius. He
told Archibald Henderson that the character was an attempt
at a cornic Hamlet: and certainly the tormented Bulgarian,
just like the gloomy Dane, suffers agonies from inability
to do his duty as he sees it; both are idealists who find